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INTRODUCTION 


PROMINENT Mississippi business man 
was scheduled to address a banquet ar- 


ranged by the Mississippi State Board of 
Development in honor of the members of the state 
legislature, upon the theme “ Mississippi’s Most 
Precious Undeveloped Raw Material.” To the 
surprise of his audience he adhered strictly to his 
subject and discussed in an interesting and con- 
vincing fashion the potentialities latent in the 
Negro boys and girls who make up 50% of the 
state’s- youth. 

Laurence C. Jones founded the Piney Woods 
Country Life School a quarter of a century ago 
with the avowed purpose of “processing” this 
raw material and helping Negro boys and girls to 
develop into men and women physically fit, men- 
tally equipped and spiritually prepared to live 
abundant lives and to render constructive service 
to their day and generation. As principal of this 
useful institution, he has been chiefly responsible 
for its success, for Piney Woods is really the 
lengthened shadow of Laurence C. Jones. 

One of the important tasks resting upon the 
shoulders of Professor Jones has been that of in- 
terpreting the school and its work to friends, North 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


and South. In this he has been preéminently suc- 
cessful. This volume is a compilation of some of 
the addresses he has delivered and the papers he 
has written, through the publication of which his 
friends confidently believe that interest in the 
entire question of inter-racial relationships will be 
deepened and loyalty to his practical educational 
program be strengthened. 

In these addresses and papers, Professor Jones 
acknowledges with gratitude the help that literally 
thousands of his friends have rendered—men and 
women of both races, Northern friends and South- 
ern neighbors in every walk of life. From their 
perusal, one sees that the author has been a close 
observer of racial conditions, both North and 
South, and that he has not hesitated to share with 
us the most intimate personal experiences in order 
to illustrate his points. 

Professor Jones has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the cause of better understanding between 
the two racial groups, each of which composes 
exactly half of Mississippi’s population. He has 
himself experienced the gradual and sometimes, 
perhaps, the unconscious changes that have been 
taking place during the last quarter of a century 
in the attitudes of the white man and the Negro. 
Some of the most serious handicaps existing when 
he commenced his work at Piney Woods have 
largely disappeared. Conditions that some of the 
earlier addresses in this series lament, he acknowl- 
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edges, have been remedied as a result of the slow 


but certain change of sentiment in the minds of 
the better elements of both races. 

Other problems, perhaps more baffling, have 
arisen in connection with the profound social and 
economic changes which the past five years have 
brought. His discerning observations and con- 
structive suggestions deserve that careful consid- 
eration certain to be accorded to a man who speaks 
from personal experience. One cannot read the 
pages of this volume without recognizing that 
Laurence C. Jones is interested not only in the 
Negro race, but in the human race; that his school 
has been conducted not alone in ways which teach 
a student how to make a living, but how to make 
a life. . 

| FRANCIS S. HARMON. 

347 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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PREFACE 


NE day in conference with Bishop Bratton 
() I referred to the old-time rail fence that 
would fall down, no matter how many 
good rails were inserted, unless the bottom rail was 
strong, substantial, and properly placed. “ Yes,” 
said the Bishop reflectively, “‘ and I think we shall 
always have a bottom rail in every country and in 
every age, no matter how different we might wish 
it to be.” Let us hope that in our own country we 
may more and more labor to make all the rails 
worthy and strong. 

The following addresses and papers were a fairly 
accurate cross-section of my sentiments and think- 
ing at the time they were delivered. 

Since they were given at more or less irregular 
intervals, necessarily some omissions and duplica- 
tions occur. 

I feel that no account of my first twenty-five 
years at Piney Woods could in any way be ade- 
quate without giving full credit to those who have 
helped me. The list is too long to name them all. 
Mention is made of some of the most outstanding 
but of equal, and sometimes greater, importance are 
the following well-known men and women whose 
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counsel, encouragement and material assistance 
have been priceless: Mr. George Foster Peabody, 
Dr. James H. Dillard, Miss Mabel Carney, Miss 
Mary White Ovington, the late Julius Rosenwald, 
Mr. Lamont Rowlands, Rev. G. A. Schmidt, Mr. 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture and 
his father, Henry C. Wallace, Sr., also a Secretary 
of Agriculture in his lifetime, Messrs. John H. 
Kraft, A. A. and George A. Hyde, Mr. John C. 
Reid, and all the while, the spirit of Booker T. 
Washington. 

This does not imply that I am unmindful of 
those who have helped in other ways. Indeed I have 
constantly felt that in these friends and co-workers 
I have been backed by a tower of strength which 
made it impossible for me to fail. 

And finally, I dedicate these thoughts and ideals 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, Mr. Fred M. Kirby and the spirit 
of the late Julius Rosenwald, in warm apprecia- 
tion of the strength, influence and resources given 
for the uplift of the underprivileged portion of 
America’s “ bottom rail.” 

LAURENCE C. JONES. 
Piney Woods, Miss. 
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I 
MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


S I face the twenty-five years since I left 

A college, I can think only of the Piney 

Woods School. The years before and the 

years between seem to be nothing but preparation 

for this work. Only since I opened the Piney 
Woods School have I really begun to live. 

No doubt every one has had in his life something 
which fed the better part of him and awakened in 
him a love for the beautiful. In my own life this 
was largely supplied in a strange way. My job in 
my early years was to pass water in a theater in 
my home town, St. Joseph, Missouri. But between 
the passing, I had a chance to see real drama at a 
time when the stage was the stage and actors were 
actors. Sir Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Richard 
Mansfield, Robert Mantell, Otis Skinner—what 
food for thought and imagination, as well as what 
appreciation of character, that galaxy of stars 
offered me! The opportunities of those years were 
invaluable. 

Another great benefit came from the opportunity 
to read in the public library of old St. Joe. It is 
a joy I wish for every boy and girl and one that — 
I am infinitely richer for having had. 

Me 
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My teachers in grammar and high school also 
opened vistas of untold wealth; and those in col- 
lege gave me the opportunity to learn far more 
than that which comes out of books. During these 
years when every ounce of my energy has had to 
go to keeping Piney Woods School going and when 
I fall into bed late at night, too tired to think of 
reading anything,—during these busy and trying 
weeks and years the fund of beauty and knowledge 
which I gained in those early days has stood me 
in good stead. 

But I can never think of myself alone when I 
think of the Piney Woods School. The thought 
was mine, but that was all, for immediately others 
began to lend a hand. With my whole soul I 
envisioned the need, but at once I had to turn to 
others for the funds. These have come from ten 
thousand pockets. 

Northern white people have of course had the 
biggest share in the giving, so far as accounting 
can show, though that is not necessarily true so 
far as the real spirit of giving is concerned. In 
this regard, I am certain that the Lord does not 
regard giving by the number of figures after the 
dollar sign, but by the more real coin of the 
sacrifice it cost. Among the Northern white friends, 
I could mention thousands who have not only con- 
tributed but who have done so with the wonderful 
spirit of “ Here it is. I’d do the job myself, only 
I haven’t the time; so you take this and do it for 
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me.” Hundreds of dollars have been handed to 
me in that spirit and I come away from the place 
a better man every time it happens. This is 
especially true of men who are very busy, so busy 
they seldom take time to read our little paper or 
even our circular letters, but who welcome me 
when I come to their offices and are keenly in- 
terested in knowing that we are progressing. The 
depression has made no-change in the size of the 
donations from those men. They will pinch off 
somewhere else, they will not take from Piney 
Woods. When such a man fails to give his check, 
I know he simply cannot. 

Then there is a group of white people whose in- 
terests are unusually broad. They have thought 
through the matter of race and realize its depth 
and its shallowness. To them our work is just an- 
other phase of education in America, although a 
somewhat neglected phase, and they give their in- 
terest and their dollars gladly. 

Others still—God bless them!—give because of 
their love for their Lord, and they give much and 
sincerely. 

But the giving comes also from colored people. 
Several of our largest legacies have been from 
those of our own race. Mrs. Annie Malone, a 
woman who has made a fortune from her own 
genius in perfecting cosmetics for Negroes, has 
given generous checks. Mrs. George W. Cable, a 
principal of schools for our race for forty years, 
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after coming to know of our work, immediately 
sent a generous donation. 

Others still who have not so much of this world’s 
goods to give have come to Piney Woods and done 
for us what we could not do for ourselves. Mr. 
George W. Cable spent two winters helping us. 
The pioneer spirit of Mrs. N. F. Brooks, who came 
as the first white worker in our early days, can 
never be forgotten. 

Mrs. Singleton, a Northern woman of culture 
and ability, relieved Mrs. Jones of the weight of 
the housekeeping for many years before her death, 
and since has carried the burden, not only of the 
principal’s home, but of looking after the children 
and of entertaining the guests of the school. 

Southern white people have been no less gen- 
erous. Those who can have given dollars—each 
year. Even though at their own doors are many 
colored people whom they must help, many Mis- 
sissippi business men send us their check regularly. 
The late B. W. Griffith of Vicksburg was as vitally 
interested in Piney Woods as if it were his own 
and he supported the school until the day he died. 
Very often when checks begin to come regularly 
from those in the North we do not know, we find 
that they are people who were interested down 
here, but who at the time had no funds. When 
they get to be more prosperous, they at once turn 
to helping us. 

Others who have no money to send have given 
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generously of their service and influence. Realiz- 

ing as we do what an unpopular thing it still is for 
a Southern white man to be friendly with a Negro 
institution, we dare not discount, for instance, the 
cost to the former teacher at Braxton who, after 
he had gone over his mail route, came to Piney 
Woods each day to teach classes; nor that to the 
carpenter in the neighboring small town who, dur- 
ing all the years the school has stood, has come 
and worked when we needed him. 

Among the Southern people who have thrown 
their influence on our side, I must mention the 
members of the State Board of Education. Any 
time we call they are ready. They bring visitors 
down to see our institution; they give us the benefit 
of their advice in matters that touch their work; 
and they work for our good on all possible occa- 
sions. Piney Woods is to them a school worth 
helping and they help with their whole hearts. 

But of all men I have had the privilege of know- 
ing, none more than these Southern white men, 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, Bernard B. Jones, 
J. T. Thomas, R. H. Green, Francis Harmon, 
Blake W. Godfrey, and the late R. W. Millsaps, 
have revealed to me what God intended man to be 
if he lived up to the Godlike qualities with which 
man is born. 

During my twenty-five years I have seen a great 
change come about in the spirit of the South. 
When I first came to Mississippi, an educated 
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Negro had better pursue his way along the back 
roads or under cover, if he wanted to stay in 
these parts. Now men want him to be educated. 
If your school does not measure up in educational 
standards, you are condemned. In those days you 
had better look out if it did. 

Religiously, I have seen the South rub its eyes 
and begin to realize that Christianity means 
brotherhood, and that more than mere words is 
the verse which says, “If a man love not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen? ” ‘There is much change 
yet to come in this regard, but surely the religious 
leaders of the South are realizing that Christianity 
must be of the twentieth century, not the first, or 
else it does not exist. 

Socially, I have seen changes. Not only have 
the colored people come to realize they had a part 
to accomplish before the terrible gulf was bridged, 
but the white people have seen this in a clearer 
light. When white workers from the North first 
began to come to Piney Woods, we considered it 
dangerous for our neighbors to learn that they 
were to be here permanently. Now nothing is 
thought of it. People who considered them mem- 
bers of a queer species, and certainly not fit to be 
associated with, now show themselves friendly and 
allow any differences of opinion to be passed over 
unmentioned. 

Out in the world things have changed in these 
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twenty-five years. The World War has come and 
gone. Maps have been remade and monarchies 
have passed. Radio has been discovered and 
made a household convenience. An automobile has 
become more nearly the mark of a man than a 
white collar was when I began the Piney Woods 
School. 

During these years, I have had to feel the sting 
of being left to fight the battle alone, in addition 
to the sense of my own personal loss. Mrs. Jones, 
after building her life and soul into Piney Woods, 
left us, and is laid under the cedar tree near where 
she took up the burden as a bride. 

During these years, Mr. Dole, a fine old friend 
who in his eighty-first year began to visualize the 
place of our work in the South, made a trip down 
here to see the school and remembered us in his 
will, Mr. Asa Turner, a grand old man of Iowa, 
championed our cause, even going with me from 
place to place to give the weight of his influence 
toward establishing confidence. Dr. D. J. Harris, 
a brother to N. W. Harris, who founded the great 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, helped 
us from the first knowledge of the school, when it 
was hardly out of the log cabin, and he instructed 
his executors to keep up his annual payments as 
long as his estate should exist. 

If I had my life to live over again, I would do 
exactly as I have done—start a Piney Woods 
School and carry it on to the best of my ability. 
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But I would be careful to broaden my contacts 
and myself more; in other words I would make 
more friends outside of my own line of work. I 
would try to think more of men and less of race. 

I would cultivate the beautiful more, for the aid 
it would give me in detaching myself from a too- 
absorbing task, as well as for its own sake. I 
would try to live more fully as I went along. 

But most of all, I would be kinder. As I look 
back over those twenty-five years, I can think of 
people whom I misunderstood, whose hearts were 
probably just as nearly right as my own. I would 
try harder than before to realize that even the 
meanest man has ideals and that many of his deeds 
are prompted by them even though it does not so 
appear to me. 

I would not be less charitable, but I would be 
more of a friend—be willing to treat more men as 
equals, rather than as inferiors to whom it be- 
hooved me to be charitable. 

The busy man is the most to be pitied in the 
world for he pays such a price for his busy hours. 
The flower of life flourishes on leisure and of that 
the busy man takes little. Therefore, family life, 
friendship, and even ordinary humanity suffers. 
I feel that I have cheated myself in these things; 
brick and stone and their effect on other lives can 
never make up to me what the confidence and 
intimacy of my sons would have given. I wanted 
to help a thousand lads. Perhaps I have, but I 
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have paid a bigger price than I would pay if I 
had these twenty-five years to live over again. 

I would also take more time to explore religion. 
Most people who are busy are essentially religious 
for they must be deeply grounded or they are 
failures. But, it seems to me, I have only gotten 
a workable knowledge of religion; there is more, 
far more, of which I know nothing and of which 
I might know if I took even a little more time. 

Thus, although I look back over these twenty- 
five years since I left college as years packed full 
of satisfaction, I feel not only that there is much 
still to be done, but that there is also much that 
might have been done a great deal better. So 
thanking my friends and God for what I have 
been able to accomplish, I turn with courage and 
hope to the future, greeting the unseen with a 
cheer, and awaiting with confidence mornings yet 
to be. 


II 


THE BLACK MAN IN THE BLACK LAND 


HE Black Land—the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta—bounded on the east by the foothills 
of the Yazoo River and on the west by the 
Mississippi River, extends from the northernmost 
part of the state to Vicksburg toward the south, 
where those lofty and uneven sandhills are de- 
flected in their westward trend by coming with 
marked abruptness to the very edge of the great 
“Father of Waters.”” The extreme fertility of the 
soil, the ideal climatic conditions, the unsurpassed 
transportation facilities, and a stock of the best 
mules that the country affords, together with a 
class of labor thoroughly adapted by environment 
to the purpose, peculiarly fit this section to the 
very profitable business of cotton culture. 

Here the Black Man has his home; or rather 
here is where he stays, for the place, with its dirty 
little cabins along the banks of the stagnant lakes 
and bayous, and with filthy, poisonous water as 
the only drinking and cleansing fluid, could hardly 
be considered a home for a savage, not to speak 
of a man making any pretense at civilization. In 
passing through this country an observer, espe- 
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cially one from the hills of Mississippi, is im- 
pressed with the usages and customs of living as 
compared with those in the hill counties contiguous 
to it; and while there is nothing in particular to 
separate one locality from the other, they are as 
different as if they occupied separate hemispheres 
and were inhabited by altogether different races of 
people. 

In descending the foothills of the Yazoo and 
coming into the broad expanse of level country, 
one is first struck with the wonderful fertility of 
the soil, a great drift of made land, as it were, 
where great forests have been shorn away that 
this alluvial soil might respond to the husband- 
man’s touch in a bountiful harvest: 


Where canes and oaks and brushes fell 
To make a home he loved so well; 
Where lakes and bayous in the wind 
Lose themselves mid tree and vine; 
And the sunshine through them gleaming 
Makes them look like silver streaming. 


With little in sight but brown cotton-fields and 
here and there the outline of the scraggly tops of 
cypress-trees against the sky, marking the edge of 
some bayou or lake one is impressed with the 
sameness of things—the landscape, the cabins, 
and the endless miles; and the system of Negro 
labor is the system everywhere. From one great 
plantation to another, and through county after 
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county over this whole favored section, there 
will be found nothing but Negro tenants working 
on the half plan, with here and there a man own- 
ing his own plow team working on the two-thirds- 
of-the-crop plan. 

The question naturally arises, “ Why all this 
Negro labor in this garden spot of the world, with 
great seas of laboring humanity pressing upon it 
from every direction? Why is it that the Negro 
alone has been selected to receive the benefits 
naturally supposed to be derived from farming 
such rich soil? In other localities we find colored 
men and white men farming land side by side and 
under the same contracts, but in this particular 
section not a single white tenant may be seen for 
miles. The white tenant is as good a worker and 
is a better practical farmer than the colored 
tenant. What then is the reason for this dis- 
crimination? ” The answer is given in the language 
of one of the landlords: ‘“ The white man is a 
kicker. He wants to know too much about his 
business. If you talk to him like you do to a 
Negro he will knock you down.” 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

The chief purpose in the Mississippi Delta is to 
get money. The planter acts on the principle that 
the father’s advice to his departing son is the wise 
policy: ‘‘ My son, make money. Make it honestly 
if you can; but if you can’t, why, son, make > 
money.” The two principal agents cultivated in 
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the Delta to attain this end are cotton and the 
Negro, and under present conditions each one 
bears a handsome profit, with cotton ranging in 
price from 20 to 35 cents a pound, seed worth $63 
a ton, and the Negro a good worker and sublimely 
ignorant—so ignorant’ that he is made to believe 
that an itemized account of his expenses is not 
necessary. ‘“ Here it is right here on the book in 
black and white, $600,” he is told; and it matters 
not if he never traded more than $15 a month for 
ten months, or if he and his wife and two children 
have made fourteen bales of cotton, or if his half 
is worth on the market more than $1000; he in 
his blissful ignorance is satisfied with fitty or a 
hundred dollars to his credit. 

Again, on many large plantations in the Delta, 


_ the Negro is not allowed to sell his cotton or his 


seed. It would seem from the very nature of the 
contract—half of the crop to belong to the tenant 
for making it—that at the end of the year he 
would be privileged to do whatever he pleased with 
his share; but this is not the case. The landlord 
positively forbids his tenant to sell a single bale 
of cotton or a ton of seed to any person other than 
himself. Here, indeed, he “ makes money.” He 
zealously withholds the market price of cotton 
and cotton seed; and it is a notable fact that in 
the fall of 1916, when cotton was ranging from 20 
to 35 cents a pound, the Negro tenants were 


getting in most cases from 12 to 18 cents, the 
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enormous profit of forty or fifty dollars a bale for 
the landlord not being thought too much. 

It would seem that this would satisfy the most 
unusual desire to make money; but not so. The 
tenant rarely knows how much seed cotton goes 
into a bale. His half of the seed is computed from 
the weight of the lint on a percentage basis. The 
bale is weighed at the plantation gin by some 
trusted employee, and as the cotton is all to be 
bought by the landlord, he is of course to be pro- 
tected in case of any possible shrinkage. The true 
weight of the cotton is not recorded, but several 
pounds are taken off as a precaution; and as the 
Negro is not a kicker, he never asks how much 
seed cotton went into his bale or anything about 
the quality of his crop. 

There is still another gauntlet to be run—the 
commissary. The commissary and the bookkeeper 
on the Delta plantation are necessary adjuncts 
and are quite indispensable to the proper conduct 
of business. The owner says that the store on the 
plantation serves to keep his laborers at home and 
away from town, thus saving time, and that any 
one of them can always have what he wants right 
at home without having to go away for it. In this 
regard he shows due concern for the welfare and 
convenience of his wards; but there are also other 
motives to be considered. The commissary is 
where goods are bought wholesale and issued retail, — 
and the landlord has nothing to consult about the 
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equity of the price but his conscience. Here is 
where profits range from 100 to 200 per cent or 
more, fluctuating with the prospects of a crop de- 
crease or increase, the idea being somewhat to 
strike a balance in the end between the tenant’s 
crop and his account. Good commissary clerks 
and plantation bookkeepers who have proved 
themselves satisfactory to their employers do not 
really have very much use for a pair of scales. 
True, they all have them; but then they are used 
in a very perfunctory way. The scales and 
measures are more to make sure that the customer 
is not undercharged than overcharged. If the good 
commissary clerk should happen to be the eldest 
son of some divine, he must forget the admonitions 
of his parents if he would hold his job, for the 
advice of a pious father and the clink of the coins 
in a Delta commissary have rings that will not 
harmonize. 

The result of all this is a great dissatisfaction 
among the tenants in the fall of the year. A great 
moving and shifting takes place; but with labor 
agents out in the poor hill counties with glowing 
tales of the rich soil and the enormous crops to be 
made, many Negroes swarm into the Delta know- 
ing no more of what is going to happen to them 
than an ox on the way to the butcher’s pen. It is 
a common sight to see at the railroad stations 
about Christmas time two or three cars of movers 


coming in while about the same number go out. 
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It will be asked, perhaps, Why will the Delta 
Negroes stand such treatment? In the language 
of one old man, the reason is this: “I have been 
living in this Delta thirty years, and I know that 
I have been robbed every year; but there is no 
use jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. 
If we ask any questions we are cussed, and if 
we raise up we are shot, and that ends it. Be- 
sides, I can make a better living here than I can 
back in the hills.” The case is a typical one. It 
portrays the sentiment of thousands of people 
throughout the Delta. Reasonably, a landlord out 
of debt and with a fair income would be liberal 
with his tenants, but it is rare indeed that the 
Negro gets the advantage of this condition. High 
living by the landlords, coupled with their greed, 
keeps the farms almost always either changing 
hands or heavily under debt. Sometimes we hear 
of a Negro desperado running amuck and promptly 
getting killed, but we know that both sides of the 
story are seldom given to the public. 

Everybody says that the situation is all wrong 
and will have to be changed; but what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. The Negro 
does not vote in the Mississippi Delta, and those 
who are in position to institute reforms are de- 
pendent upon political preferment. The present 
system is a menace to our civilization. Meanwhile 
the Black Man in the Black Land toils on. 


III 


AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL 


of it, there is something not only inconsist- 

ent but queerly and tragically ridiculous 
about the attitude which the rest of the world— 
or part of it—feels constrained to assume toward 
a colored man when he starts out traveling—that 
too in “ his own, his native land,” America. 

At home in a given community he may be use- 
ful and progressive, not only well respected by 
his fairer fellow-citizen but also well-liked; but 
just let him start forth upon a journey. He may 


L vin out the injustice and inhumanity 


get on all right; and he may not. It all depends. 


There are many uncertainties. Of course, as 
we all know, any journey is subject to uncertain- 
ties. There are the elements to be considered—the 
wind and the wave, accidents and other such things 
over which no man has control. But the uncer- 
tainties that beset the colored traveler are of quite 
another character. It may be that starting forth 
he will be able quietly in an ordinary manner to 
enter an ordinary car built for and occupied by 
quiet and ordinary people, such as walk the same 
streets, breathe the same air, and occupy the same 
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old planet that he does. It may be that he can 
quietly and decorously enter and take a seat, with- 
out arousing even a passing thought in the mind of 
any one, or it may be that by such an action on 
his part he will instantly become an affront to the 
traveling public, a menace to white supremacy, and 
a grave danger to civilization. 

He is perfectly safe to go into the offices and 
dwellings of these same terrified, horrified people, 
and to remain there performing whatever duties 
are required. He is quite safe to sit in the same 
private conveyance and handle the reins or the 
steering wheel; and his wife, mother, or sister is 
perfectly safe and wanted by these same persons 
for the most intimate relationships such as maids, 
cooks, nurses, very often as trusted friends and 
‘companions. And yet when one of these indis- 
pensable helpers must needs travel, it may be that 
she can go along peaceably and unobtrusively 
like anybody else, or it may be that for the 
“good” of things in general he or she will be 
placed in a special car, specially prepared with 
regard to many unpleasant things. 

But, unpleasant as the journey itself may be, 
the end thereof is sometimes far worse. The town 
that our traveler enters may furnish comfortable 
accommodations easily secured, or it may be that 
it will take quite a search and a mighty lot of 
running about and assistance to secure even the 
semblance of a lodging. It may be that having 
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alighted and allowed the train, the last for the 
night, to pull out and leave him, he finds, after re- 
peated failures of the most inexplicable kind, that 
unless he happens upon a most extraordinary piece 
of luck, his room for the night will be ceiled with a 
deep canopy set with stars, or so ventilated as to 
have full benefit of all the winds of the night. 

An experience like this came near being mine 
in a little Northern town not so very long ago. I 
had had a very uneventful trip so far, and so, 
“ thinking no evil,” I alighted from the train, went 
to a hotel, registered, and was assigned a room, 
after which I went out in town about the business 
which had called me there. All very well and 
good. Returning to the hotel, however, I was in- 
formed that my room was gone. The manager had 
not known that the clerk had assigned it to me, 
and so had given it to another man. He was very 


sorry. He wished he had known. I offered to 


show him my name on the register, but found it 
had been erased, and to my query as to how this 
happened I haven’t received an answer as yet. The 
proprietor regretted that he did not have another 
room on the place, not one; and there was a far- 
away look in his eye. 

I tried to seem to take it all for a joke, but, 
sensing failure in that line, I spoke of the weather 
and my fear of inflammatory rheumatism and 
pneumonia. Seeing then that I was not going to 
reach him through his sympathy or charity, I 
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vainly thought to appeal to him by a show of such 
importance as I could muster. I told him that I 
was traveling in the interest of an educational 
institution, one that had the approval and goodwill 
of the state. I mentioned a number of prominent 
white Iowans who were my friends and supporters, 
also a number of prominent white Southerners who 
were the same. I spoke of my war-work and the 
boys who left my school to go over the seas and 
over the top. But he was still sorry. There wasn’t 
a room in the house. I might find a place on the 
other side of town; and besides, he guessed it was 
just as well he had no room, because since I was 
so important, his house might not be fine enough 
anyhow. I suppose that he and his clerks had 
many a chuckle over his brilliant sarcasm. 

However, it was growing late. The night was 
cold, black, and threatening; and as I stepped out- 
side, the wind that had been lying in wait like a 
sullen ruffian rushed at me and delivered a blow 
that nearly took my breath. A cold night, dark 
and stormy, was nothing new to me; but there was 
some quality about this night that I had never 
noticed at any time before—something of misery 
and wretchedness unspeakable. The sullen, boom- 
ing wind, the intervals of silence almost as menac- 
ing, the darkness, the blast-driven snow, cutting 
and stinging like bits of glass, the bitter cold, all 
seemed specially designed to make it the worse for 
me, 
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My throat hurt, my eyes stung and burned. My 
head ached, and so did my heart. The rank in- 


justice of a whole lot of things was plainer to me 


there in that wind-blasted darkness than ever be- 
fore. A colored man battling his way along the 
street through a stormy winter night is a very 
ordinary object; but a colored man battling his 
way along the street all night to keep from freezing 
is a subject for thought; he stands tragic and 
alone. 

As I slid and fought my way along, hardly 
knowing where I was going, it came to me once 
that it would help some if I could yield to a crazy 
desire and utter a yell, one of those wild, drunken- 
sounding whoops such as the wild Western terrors 
of early days have always been described as utter- 
ing just before starting forth to shoot up the town 
and paint it a lurid red. But the desire perished; 
even had it persisted I could not have put it into 
effect. I was too hoarse, too tired. Besides, how 
did I know how far away or how near the town 
marshal might be? And anxious though I was for 
a lodging place for the night, I did not want to 
find it in the village jail. ) 

Near a lamp-post supporting one of the street 
lights that glowed dimly here and there in the 
storm, I came face to face with a tall figure that 
appeared so suddenly in view that it seemed almost 


_as if he had been placed there by the storm. The 


big collar of his fur coat and his fur cap hid his 
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face; but I felt the keen flash and interest of his 
glance as we swiftly passed each other. A moment 
later I thought I heard a distant voice shouting, 
faintly against the storm, and then almost at the 
same moment some one behind me seized my arm. 
I swung about to face the man who had just 
passed me and his gloved hand gave me a friendly 
slap on the shoulder. ‘“ Yelled at you to wait,” he 
said, “but couldn’t make you hear me in this 
devilish wind. Stranger here, I see.” His eyes, as 
they glowed upon me through the storm, were like 
his voice, comprehensive, authoritative, but kind 
and full of reassurance. ‘ Where you stopping? ” 
“Not stopping,” I hoarsely shouted in reply; 
“have to keep moving to keep from freezing.” “I 
see, it’s all right; come along with me. I can put 
you up.” He led the way ahead, looking back in 
the direction from which he came. 

I found he was taking me to his place of busi- 
ness, a furniture store with a sort of office and sit- 
ting room in the rear. Here he turned on a light, 
made the fire in the big base burner, working 
deftly and with very few words, and with the aid 
of a big davenport and covers and pillows brought 
from the storeroom, soon had arranged for me as 
cozy and comfortable a resting place as I could 
have found at the best hotel in the town. 

He showed me the coal supply and told me to 
be as happy as I pleased. Then, acting upon a 
new thought he told me to rest up, that he would 
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be back in a minute; and he dashed out into the 
night returning with a basket. “It’s for you,” he 
said; ‘‘ make yourself happy; see you in the morn- 
ing,” and he was gone. 

I took possession of the basket which was from 
a restaurant and contained a fine lunch, a meal in 
fact. Seated in a big easy chair I warmed and 
rested by the fire, then leisurely retired. And as I 
reclined, all my problems of the moment solved, I 
comfortably watched the fire and the fantastic play 
of light and shadows on the walls, thinking, as 
Portia said, how far a single good deed may shine 
in a naughty world. 


IV 


THE SIGN 


ANY Southern white people, whenever 
M Negroes are mentioned, like to tell the 
story of the old colored man who had 
a hard time getting along with the North. So he 
decided to go back South, and started without food 
or money. Knocking at one door after another, 
he was met with courtesy and respect, but no one 
had any work or any food for him. As he got 
toward the South, however, he unwittingly went 
to a front door as he had been doing. ‘“ What are 
you doing at my front door, you black rascal? 
Get around to the back door,” yelled the man 
inside, “‘ Lawdy, dem is de sweetest words I ever 
heard,” declared the Negro, as he went around 
the house. ‘There the white man met him and 
filled him with all he could eat. 7 
Some people tell that story as an illustration 
of the fact that the Southerner is the best friend 
the Negro has. That saying is true of a certain 
type of Negro, the kind that has always shared the 
confidence and love of the individual white man. 
But to say that it is true in regard to the race as 
a whole is a matter of doubt. 
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The progressive white people have come to rec- 
ognize that it is not the “ Get around to the back 
door, you black rascal” idea that is causing the 
advancement of the South. Rather it is the recog- 
nition of the better class of Negroes and a glimps- 
ing of the place and value of the Negro people as 
a race. The back-door Negro will always be a 
parasite, a hanger-on, a liability. He can never be 
a help in the general development of a country. 

Especially has there been a marked change in 
the past few years in the attitude of the Southern 
white man toward the Negro. This change has 


come about almost unnoticed; yet all students of 


social conditions can bear witness to it. There was 
a day when the average Negro householder was 
afraid to paint his house and fix up his premises 
because of the attitude of some white man. “ Be- 
ing uppity ” was the term used to describe the 
Negro’s ambition, and it sometimes even carried 
with it the penalty of being driven from home or 
of having one’s possessions burned. This was not 
always the case, of course, but the fact remains 
that a Negro did not always feel as safe in a neat 
cottage with attractive surroundings as he did in 
a tumbling-down shack. The fair-minded white 
man may not believe this, but even the most tri- 
fling old Negro often understands a lot of psychol- 
ogy that the white man little suspects. 

The average attitude is now quite the opposite 
of the desire to see Negroes live poorly. The 
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white people are beginning to criticize those who 
live in shiftless fashion, and they are bearing out 
their changed attitude by seeing that the streets 
and walks and plumbing are kept in sanitary con- 
dition in the colored sections of cities. 

The change can be noted among white employers 
of colored domestic help. For one thing, they are 
beginning to realize that their own food is not 
likely to be much cleaner than the hands which 
prepare it and they are insisting that their cook 
live somewhere else than in a shanty by a barn or 
in a dirty alley. 

But best of all, the human element is entering 
in. The lady of the house is coming to realize 
that she needs to safeguard the morals and the 
surroundings of the maid in her home and that 
the girl must have a wholesome way in which to 
spend her leisure time. A school friend of mine 
told me he knew of one case where a family ac- 
tually built on an extra room so that the maid 
might live decently. 

In business instead of wanting the colored man 
of ability to keep poor and in debt, the attitude 
of the South is now to want to see him acquire 
something and take care of it. Formerly if a col- 
ored man opened a business for himself, he had no 
one of experience in his line with whom to counsel. 
A different spirit is now shown and white business 
men are willing to accept colored business men as 
fellow strivers and not merely as clowns at whose 
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efforts they may smile. They are willing to talk 


business with them and even advance money as 
they would to any other reliable persons. 

The press has taken a decided stand for law and 
order. Editorials on injustice to the Negro are be- 
ing expressed in no doubtful language. They come 
out openly and comment measures which will bene- 
fit the Negro. One paper went so far as to print 
a cartoon showing that in a lynching, justice had 
been lynched. Recently, for the first time in Mis- 
sissippi to my knowledge, a lynching prompted 
the sending of a large number of letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions to officials demanding justice in 
no uncertain terms. 

The same principle holds in education. It was 
once accepted that any building at all was good 
enough for a colored school. Now there is little 
reason for complaint as to the new buildings the 
state is offering her colored people. Of course we 
all realize that these buildings are not equal to 
those constructed for white schools, but we could 
not expect this in an evolution of justice. A world 
of credit is due the forward-looking white edu- 
cators and trustees who were brave enough to 
propose this advance at all. It comes as direct 
evidence that the minds of the white masses are 
changing in favor of treating the colored man as 
a citizen, as one who has as much right to fair 


_ treatment as any one else. 


Both in variety and in amount expended, the 
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colored population has been offered opportunities 
within the past few years which are a great im- 
provement over what they have formerly had. The 
colored teachers who once received from $14 to 
$25 per month and were expected to find a living 
out of that, in many places are now being paid a 
salary which is more nearly in line with the duties 
they perform. 

Higher education in public high schools and 
colleges was formerly not considered necessary for 
colored people. Now, however, the trend is away 
from that attitude and adequate buildings are being 
erected as rapidly as possible and competent in- 
structors placed in charge. If these institutions 
are not kept in repair, as much criticism is ex- 
pected as would be given a white institution under 
the same conditions. This is encouraging to the 
Negroes, who have always thought that the white 
man considered anything at all as good enough 
for them. 

Very few white people realize the difficulties of 
the colored traveling public. Naturally with the 
percentage of travelers so low the railway com- 
panies have not been forced to put on any great 
amount of equipment for colored people. So smok- 
ers and non-smokers, ruffians and refined women 
and men, have all been crowded together in one 
compartment, and there was no escape. Besides 
this, a part of the colored coach was often allowed 
to be used as a smoking compartment for white 
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passengers and the smoke was carried freely into 
the Negro section by the draft. The ticket windows 
have also been a constant source of annoyance. 
White passengers were served and then perhaps 
the train would be gone. It has not been uncom- 
mon for colored passengers going on long journeys 
involving several days of riding to stand at the 
ticket windows in vain until the train had left. 
Friends and relatives at the other end of the line 
were disappointed, and the travelers suffered the 
inconvenience of waiting six or seven hours in an 
ill smelling waiting room until the next train went. 

To a traveler who is of the better class, and 
who may be spending a large sum of money for 
a ticket, it is decidedly annoying to have the ticket 
agent bawl out to him from the opposite side of 
his office, ‘‘ What y’ want, boy?’ And when he 
finishes the transaction by throwing the ticket and 
change across the room, it is harder still for the 
buyer to feel that he is receiving quite the service 


- he is paying for. 


While such annoyances have not entirely dis- 
appeared, as the larger railway systems have taken 
over many of the smaller roads more fairness is 
being shown to the colored passengers and much 
better equipment is being offered them for travel. 
Their side of the depot in many places is now 
receiving the same attention and janitor service 
that the white waiting room receives, and in some 
of the large centers matrons are provided to meet 
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the trains and safeguard girls who may be traveling 
alone. 

It does not sound complimentary, but truth 
forces me to say that for the most part white 
folks’ religion has seemed to the Negro something 
very unreal. He could not see why any man 
should follow a faith that claimed that all men 
were brothers, and then treat him as not only 
unworthy to enter their churches but not even good 
enough to come to their front doors. 

The colored man knew his own religion meant 
something for it made him do as Christ said and 
turn the other cheek when the white man knocked 
him down. It helped him “take low” in every 
difference with the white man, and gave him grace 
not to hate the man who made him do so. But he 
could not see that the white man’s religion bore 
any such fruit. But all this is changing. White 
leaders of denominations are now willing to confer 
with colored leaders and there has been a general 
advancement in religious life. In late years mis- 
sionary societies in the Southern white churches in 
the country as well as the city have actually 
studied the Negro problem from books prepared 
by their general missionary boards under the di- 
rection of Negro students of the question. 

Even now there is a long way to go. A friend 
of mine who saw the results of twenty-five years 
of his life almost wrecked over a trivial matter and 
whose mind and heart had gone through a veri- 
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table hell said to me, ‘“‘ Jones, not a minister in the 
town uttered a protesting word in his pulpit.” I 


| hate to say that the colored people have lost faith 


in the masses of the white ministers. They know 
that such men as Bishop Bratton, Mr. Victor M. 
Scanlon, Editor Francis Harmon, Mr. George R. 
James, Mr. Bolton Smith, and other forward-look- 
ing men are all right; but they begin to wonder if 
the ministers are not standing still in these matters 
which rightfully belong to them, and which are 
being done by business men’s clubs and _ lodges 
instead. 

In the old days, to be willing to help Negroes as 
a race was to be known as a “ nigger lover” and 
that was more damning than to have killed a 
“darky.” After one was so regarded, opportunity 
for election to any office was entirely out of the 
question. More often than otherwise one act to a 
Negro in public, if done in any official capacity, no 
matter how just, was sufficient to put a blot on the 
record of a politician for life. 

This attitude fortunately seems to be passing. 
It is no unusual occasion now for a public man to 
allow his name to be used in connection with some 
public movement for the betterment of Negroes. 
Recent interracial organizations have had no dif- 
ficulty in enlisting volunteers to work on commit- 
tees which meet and confer with colored people 
over the problems which affect both. Many a 


woman who never expected to recognize a colored 
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woman for whom she did not care personally as 
anything but a “nigger woman,” now detects in 
her the same desires for the advancement and safe- 
guarding of her children that she herself experi- 
ences. The women’s clubs especially have made 
great strides toward this better understanding. 

Another thing that white people are beginning 
to understand is that all Negroes are not of the 
same stripe or on the same level. They are learn- 
ing that in every place where there are more than 
a handful of colored people society falls into 
natural lines. As a matter of course a colored man 
who is capable of being a dentist, a banker, or a 
physician has little in common with the criminal 
and crap-shooter, and they are no more apt to be 
companions than are white people of the same dif- 
ference in rank. It is not the feeling of superiority 
that keeps them apart; it is superiority. 

Many practices which have been thorns in the 
flesh of the colored man are now giving way. 
Often the white man did not realize these at all 
and he termed “ pure cussedness ” in the colored 
man the very acts which he himself brought on. 
Among these practices was the foundationless one 
of insisting that every colored person go to the 
back door, no matter what the errand. Almost any 
human being desires that a sack of potatoes be 
taken to the back door, no matter who is carrying 
it, but he has never been able to see why a minister, 
teacher or a business man should not be accept- 
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able at the front door. Another of these annoying 
customs is that of calling all men, no matter how 
old, ‘‘ Uncle ” or “‘ Boy ” or “ Sam,” and all women 
“‘ Auntie” or by their first names. The affection 
in which most of these practices had their origin 
has died out because of lack of personal contact 
and the colored man resents the use of this worn 
out tradition as an infringement on his manhood. 
Happily agents and others who have business to 
transact with colored people nowadays are begin- 
ning to recognize such terms as annoyances and 
are becoming more polite and considerate. 

While writing the closing lines of this article I 
am sitting in a Y. M. C. A. Conference where 
leaders, both white and colored, Northern and 
Southern, are discussing not their differences, but 
their opportunities. Problems which are hinder- 
ing the effective life of the youth of our State are 
being considered and action is being taken by this 
cosmopolitan body for the good of our citizenry as 
a whole. No word of equality is being mentioned. 

I would venture to say that most of these en- 
couraging changes of conditions have been brought 
about through two agencies. One is that the better 
class of white people are doing some clear thinking 
on the race problem and are becoming willing to 
recognize the better class of Negroes as the ones 
in whom to place trust and confidence. By this I 
mean that they recognize and believe in the kind 
of Negro who is capable of thinking and acting 
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for himself. The other fact is that the better class 
of Negroes have been more willing to bear with 
the bigoted attitude of some white people and have 
gone on attending to their own business without 
becoming violent over the treatment they received. 
And so they have forged the circle which can never 
fail—the circle of love. Edwin Markham expressed 
it when he said: 


“ He drew a circle and shut me out 
* 2 2 * 
But love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


V 


FRIENDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


E all know that we are dependent on 
one another in this world. I have 
been thinking lately of how much we 


owe to the white people who are near us at the 
Piney Woods School; and I like to reflect upon the 
early days when we had so many close contacts, 
and upon the strange ways in which things some- 
times worked themselves out. 

In the early days a friend of ours, Mr. Homer 
Barwick, heard that some rowdy white boys were 
coming to one of our entertainments to create a 
disturbance. Long before the people began to 
gather Mr. Barwick was there with a brace of re- 
volvers, and he remained at a point of vantage 
the entire evening. We felt much safer; and, if the 
trouble-makers appeared, they soon understood 


_that there was present a determined white man 


who was fully prepared to stand for law and order. 

In those first days Hon. W. P. Mangum told 
me to come in and use his typewriter, and he often 
wrote letters of recommendation for me. It was 
a great favor and one that I appreciated as much 
as anything which has been done for me in all 
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these years. Mr. J. R. Webster was another white 
man who lived near and who let me come and use 
his typewriter. Mr. Webster also gave lumber 
to help in putting up our early school buildings. 
Then, too, Mr. Bob Davis used to help us all he 
could. We would often exchange farm imple- 
ments and save both of us buying. When any- 
thing happened he was the first to come and 
see us and find out if he could help us out of our 
troubles. 

Our nearest neighbors were the Pattie family. 
When the elderly Mr. Pattie got so it was hard for 
him to cut wood, our boys not only took their 
saws to his home and cut up a supply, but every 
evening a boy went down and filled the wood boxes 
in the house when he was sick. In turn the mem- 
bers of the family have never failed to help us 
out when they could. Mrs. Roy Pattie, the son’s 
wife, was most kind to Mrs. Jones, both during 
the years she was so busy, and during the weeks 
she was sick before she passed away. I have some- 
times thought Mrs. Jones loved her almost as her 
dearest friend. | 

I shall have to live a long time to forget what 
Mr. Floyd Herrington did for us the day our girls’ 
dormitory burned. He and some of his men were 
here during the fire, doing what they could. Then 
almost before the fire was out he wrote a check 
for $200 to relieve the most pressing needs, and 
before the day was over he had gathered more 
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than $50 from among the colored people who 
worked in the mill. He also immediately wrote a 
letter to the Jackson Daily News telling of the 
conditions here and of the needs, and asked the 
paper to use its influence to help us get aid. The 
Daily News used this as the basis of a wonderfully 
fine editorial. 

The editor of this paper, Mr. Frederick Sullens, 
has ever been one of our greatest benefactors. Not 
only has he shown himself friendly in publishing 
matter from the school, but he has written some 
things that have attracted national attention. 
There is one particular instance in which Mr. Sul- 
lens figured that I will not soon forget. The Farm 
Loan Board was making a tour of the country as 
a preliminary to getting started, and had a sitting 
in Jackson. I was notified to be on hand as a 
witness along with two other colored men. The 
members of the Board had heard a great many 
white people testify as to the need of the Farm 
Loan system in Mississippi. Mr. Mangum of the 
Braxton Bank, who had brought me, was eager 
to get home before dark, so he made inquiry of 
the chairman as to when he was going to call on 
me. He learned that my two colored contem- 
poraries, through jealousy, had advised him not to 
call on me as I would be apt to say something I 
should not. Mr. Sullens told him he would vouch 
for anything I would say. When called upon I 
used as my subject Socrates’ saying, “‘ Not only is 
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he idle who does nothing but he is also idle who 
might be better employed.” The application I 
made was that the colored folk of Mississippi were 
idle in the light of the fact that they could be bet- 
ter employed if they had long time farm loans 
to make improvements and to buy modern farm 
implements. My talk seemed to make an espe- 
cially deep impression. 

Major Millsaps was one of those “grand old 
men” whose heart was eager to help. He took 
hold of our young enterprise of a school in those 
early days and signed a petition to help get our 
. charter. Mr. R. H. Green, of Jackson, and his 
family, have taken great interest in our welfare 
here. When anything happens he will take the 
trouble to drive down these twenty-two miles to 
see if there is anything that can be done to help 
us out. Hon. B. W. Griffith, a banker from Vicks- 
burg, has taken an almost personal interest in our 
welfare and has made a trip to look over our plant 
and to speak to our students. One commencement 
time Judge Harris Dickson came to see us. His 
talk was one long series of laughs interwoven with 
a definite philosophy of life for us, and we have 
always hoped he enjoyed his visit as we did. 

Mr. Victor Scanlon, a man big in ideals, has 
visited Piney Woods and has spoken in a way that 
showed him to be a real student in human relation- 
ships. He is one of the men I have met who im- 
press me as being absolutely the same color the 
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whole way through. Bishop Theodore D. Bratton 
has also made many a trip to Piney Woods and 
has the interest not only of this school but of many 
schools and many churches on his heart. I have 
always personally felt toward him as one would 
toward a tower of wisdom and strength to whom 
one could flee when perplexed. Colonel R. H. 
Henry, another “ grand old man” and an editor, 
has used his influence many a time in behalf 
of this struggling little school. Many and many a 
trip has he made down here to see how we were 
faring. Senator Jesse A. Adams, himself blind, has 
taken to his heart the cause of our Negro blind. 
When he found no appropriation would be forth- 
coming from the state to erect an institution, he 
helped to work out a plan by which there might be 
one. The personal interest he has taken in the 
cause since has made us glad for any excuse for 
contact with him. Many of our folks will never 
realize what they owe this splendid gentleman. 

Mrs. Fannie Johnson, of Vicksburg, gave the 
money for the first Y. M. C. A. building for col- 
ored boys in the state of Mississippi. Besides that 
she takes a constant interest in colored churches 
and schools. Nothing in the world could be finer 
than to have given to many people the advantages 
she has through her charities. Her husband has 
also a big heart and similar public spirit. 

Hon. B. B. Jones, a great philanthropist who 


has come out of Mississippi, has turned his atten- 
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tion to helping upward the people of his native 
state. He once stood on our platform and wrote 
out a check for one thousand dollars to plant a 
seed of hope and industry in the heart of every 
boy and girl in the room. There is in the state a 
certain group of men who, although they live some 
distance from us, have always made it plain that 
they felt we were worth helping, and then have 
helped us. Among these is Hon. J. T. Thomas. 
Another is Mr. Bolton Smith, and a third is Mr. 
G. 8. Mosby. Some have taken the trouble to 
visit us and see for themselves how their gifts were 
being spent. 

Hon. George R. James, before he was called to 
his post at Washington, once felt that the matter 
of better farming was part of the necessary devel- 
opment of this region. He made a trip all the 
way from Memphis to Piney Woods to address a 
group of our men on this subject. Another friend 
who has shown deep sympathy is Mr. Clyde Hin- 
son, a native of Mississippi. No matter where we 
see him, Mr. Hinson is the same sincere individual 
with the warm affection which the Southern white 
man has always felt for the colored one whom he 
trusted and cared for. Another person who has 
shown himself friendly in a genuine way is Mr. 
Eugene Howell, president of the First National 
Bank of Canton. He was born near Piney Woods 
and has never ceased to take an interest in our 
welfare. 
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Hon. J. R. East is a lawyer, and he works hard 
at keeping us out of trouble. He has never spared 
either time or energy to keep things running 
smoothly for us here. More than that, he has 
taken a personal interest in the building up of the 
school and has visited us at commencement time 
almost each year and questioned the graduates to 
make sure they knew what they were doing in their 
demonstrations. 

There are many friends around Braxton who 
have been more help to us than they perhaps 
realize, and who have never on any occasion shown 
themselves anything but friendly. Mr. R. W. 
Patrick, Mr. Emmit Barwick, Mr. J. P. Cox, in 


_ fact most of the white people of Braxton and Star 


and other surrounding towns, have shown a re- 
markable attitude. I cannot forget how quickly 
many of them came to the rescue, especially after 
our fire, bringing up quilts and clothing for our 
girls. 

Piney Woods School has had unusually pleasant 
relations with the State Board of Education. Hon. 
W. S. Bond has not only often come to us to see 
what we were doing, but he has on several occa- 
sions brought visitors of national importance to our 
institution. His attitude has been accepted by the 
other members of his staff, and it has made the 
carrying on of a private school doubly easy. Dr. 
Boswell of the State Tubercular Sanatorium has 


taken as much interest in us as he well could. The 
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same is true of Dr. J. S. Sutton of the Mississippi 
Home Finding Society. 

Our school commencements are attended by al- 
most every white person in the neighborhood. Be- 
fore our large new brick school building and 
auditorium was built, we often despaired of a place 
to put our colored visitors and our own students 
because our white friends came in such numbers. 
They also come to all of the other special pro- 
grams, and several times, when only a few were 
present, they have asked that we repeat the pro- 
gram for the benefit of their neighbors and friends, 
and have wanted to pay us for our trouble. 

But perhaps our hearts have been most touched 
by the personal favors our white friends have done. 
A few years ago Mrs. Jones’s mother passed away 
here at the school, and as Mrs. Jones started North 
with the body they so pressed on her flowers and 
offerings that it was impossible for her to consider 
taking even a small part of them. During several 
instances of Mrs. Jones’s own illness, there were 
plants and fruit and an almost endless array of 
good things to eat. 

Before the school had a car, every one of my 
white neighbors in surrounding towns who had a 
car was always willing to take me any place I 
wanted to go. I remember once I was en route 
with a neighbor to Mendenhall, where I was to be 
the speaker at a war work mass meeting, and my 
friend stripped the gear in his car. We were eight 
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miles away. Shortly afterward another white man, 
Mr. Henry Miller, and his wife came along and 
seemed very happy to have me go with them. 
Since that time I have taken the families of vari- 
ous white neighbors to Jackson, thirty miles away, 
quite often when I have been going there on busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Lamont Rowlands is another splendid 
Southern white man who has taken our little cause 
to heart and who has helped us in definite ways. 
During his inspiring visits he has always spoken 
to our students and faculty, giving such sane ad- 
vice that even had he not made much money him- 
self with these same sound principles, we would 
have known them for truth by their simplicity and 
intrinsic worth. In material ways he has made 
donations, but best of all he has helped us to help 
ourselves. He started us out in the tung oil tree 
industry, so now an orchard of coming value is 
flourishing on Piney Woods’ land. 

Along industrial lines there has been the most 
heartening codperation. We have a grist mill, and 
the corn of white and colored alike for miles around 
is ground in it. Our blacksmith shop is as popular 
as our time will permit, and often we are crowded 
with work. In turn, if we are in need of extra 
wagons for a special job of hauling, we have always 
felt free to borrow from our white neighbors, and 


they borrow from us. In times of stress, we have 


never even had to ask for help. A few years ago 
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we lost a building by fire. It was Harris Hall, our 
boys’ dormitory. The boys were in the dining 
room at supper, a distance of two city blocks from 
their building. Mr. Connolly, the superintendent 
of the Woods Lumber Camp, a distance of more 
than four city blocks, ran with his crew, mostly 
white men, up hill all of the way and was there 
almost before our boys could get there, ready to 
render aid in any way he could. Mr. Van Zandt of 
the same company, who is a civil engineer, a grad- 
uate of the Mississippi State Agricultural College, 
has always been ready to help us in the solving of 
engineering problems, charging his work to good- 
will. 

At the time of the fire mentioned, the lumber 
company officials, whose camp is on school prop- 
erty, pressed upon us their entire stock of tents, 
and we used them for months. In the end they 
donated the tents to the school. This same lumber 
company took advantage of our urgent need, and 
from their yard seventy miles away rushed a car 
loaded to the roof with such materials as they 
thought we would need for rebuilding. We were 
not even allowed to pay the freight on the car. 

The principal of the high school at our local 
town of Braxton has come to feel that the educa- 
tion of his senior class will be broader if the 
members could see what Piney Woods School is 
doing for its students. So each year they take a 
special day to visit our classes, our industrial de- 
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partments, and even our fields. The conduct of 
the Braxton students on these occasions has always 
shown that they came with genuine interest rather 
than from curiosity. 

I will mention only one other of our friends from 
Dixie—Major George W. Dulany, born in a 
Southern state of Southern parents, gave us 
thousands of dollars with which to erect a com- 
modious two-story brick dormitory for our girls 
in memory of “Aunt Lunky,’ a famous old 
“black mammy ” who served for many years in 
the Dulany family. 

It is true that patience has been the keynote in 
our endeavors at Piney Woods, but these neighbors 
and friends of ours who have shown by their at- 
titude that their unwritten, unspoken motto is 
“ Live and let live” are making it far easier for us 
to plant patience in the garden of our souls. 


VI 
A LEAGUE OF NEIGHBORS 


“ And Nathanael said unto him, Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, 
Come and see.”—JOHN 1: 46. 


expose their good deeds, even by resorting to 

some carefully organized system for doing so, 
how frequently would truth get a hearing, and how 
much more often would justice be meted out! But, 
as it is, if we undertook to find out all the people 
-who regularly go about their work doing good 
wherever they can, we should find our task to be a 
very difficult one. 

For many years there have been a number of 
people who have fallen into the habit of thinking 
that nothing good can come out of the South for 
the Negro. The smoke of the Civil War still blinds 
their eyes to the changing conditions and attitudes 
that govern the relations between the races. When 
occasionally a voice here and there, unfettered by 
the restraint and narrowness of sectionalism, has 
dared to challenge the long standing contention, 
it has either been ridiculed out of hearing or 
scorned into silence by the question that Nathanael 
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hurled at Philip twenty centuries ago on the plains 
of Galilee. Speaking for the state of Mississippi, 
within whose borders I have for more than two 
decades been employed in the “ business of my 
soul” and have received unlimited encouragement 
from her far-visioned and sympathetic men and 
women, I have known through the years how un- 
fair and untrue that contention is. I have long 
hoped that some one would call the attention of 
the public to the things that the people of Missis- | 
sippi have done for the Negroes in their midst. 
These acts, both legislative and philanthropic, 
which are daily making for the general advance- 
ment and happiness of both races in the state, most _ 
strikingly refute the argument of a host of on- 
lookers from afar that nothing good can emanate 
from the South for the Negro. 


‘?) 
I. The State Department of Education 


Within the last twenty years the State Depart- 
ment of Education, under the wise leadership of 
that most estimable and qualified gentleman, Pro- 
fessor W. S. Bond, has brought about a general 
awakening of the people to the need of a better 
educational opportunity for every child in the state. 
Mr. P. H. Eason, State Agent, has been untiring 
in his efforts to introduce standardized methods 
into Negro schools and time only will show the good 
he has accomplished by his vision. Mr. W. C. 
Strahan has also worked valiantly to better our 
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schools and Mr. J. T. Calhoun, in the capacity of 
State Elementary School Supervisor, has seen that 
Negro schools were properly supervised. In fact 
every member of the State Department of Educa- 
tion has done his share in bettering our Negro 
schools, each in his or her own line. These in- 
clude D. L. Williams, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Esther Rogers, Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, M. D. Broadfoot, 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education and 
C. O. Henderson, Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture. There is also a Negro worker in the per- 
son of Prof. W. W. Blackburn who, aside from his 
other duties, edits the Mississippi Educational 
Journal for Teachers in Colored Schools, keeping 
us all in touch and well informed as to modern 
trends and methods. 


II. Department of Agriculture 


The state has selected from our race Professor 
M. M. Hubert to serve as the central agent for 
the work of helping the farmers to use their lands 
more efficiently. His chief, Mr. L. R. Olson, has 
long been interested in the agricultural education 
of the Negro, and has ever been willing to do any- 
thing in his power to push the work forward. 
There is a Boys’ Four H Club agent, George C. 
Cypress, in this department, together with about a 
score of county agricultural agents. Each and — 
every one of these workers is engaged in equipping 
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the brawn and brain of an army of young Negroes 
so that they might better be able to become the 
producers of the necessities of the state. 


III. State Home Economics Agents 


The work in Home Economics looks to the 
teaching of the habits and principles of conserva- 
tion in the home. Mrs. Alice Carter Oliver is the 
director of this indispensable adjunct of education 
and uplift, and has associated with her a number of 
teachers chosen from our race. The credit for in- 
itiating this work among our people must be given 
to that fine hearted and patriotic citizen, Miss 
Susie V. Powell. In regard to the aims and hopes 
of this department Mrs. Oliver made ten years ago 
this promising report: 

‘“‘In attempting to give you the data requested, 

I find we have at present twelve home demonstra- 
tion agents. These agents spend the majority of 
their time in the far back isolated districts; in 
most instances fifteen miles from the railroad 
where the people never hear the train blow. 
The preacher, the teacher, the plantation manager, 
or even the county health officer, cannot reach 
the housewives in such communities. Only can 
such homes and housewives be reached by the 
home demonstration agent. 

“We contemplate putting on as many agents as 
counties will qualify to receive. Of course there 
are certain requirements expected of the counties 
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in which the work is established. Our appropria- 
tion stands ready at all times to meet the supple- 
ment made by the counties. 

“Our department reached approximately 37,- 
836 rural families in one year. It is characterized 
by doing four things: giving to the world good, 
healthful, and well-managed homes; endeavoring 
to instill into the rural people self-reliance and 
modest independence; teaching the necessity of in- 
telligent production; and demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of proper conservation.” 


IV. Y.M.C.A. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in Mis- 
sissippi has for its chairman of Negro work Dr. 
L. J. Rowan. Mr. Blake W. Godfrey is the state 
director; and it is to these two scholars and Chris- 
tian gentlemen that we owe gratitude for the best 
plan that has yet been advanced for creating a more 
favorable sentiment throughout the state for our 
people. Every county has been organized around 
a committee made up of members from both races. 
The Association also has clubs among the high 
school boys, and all have pledged themselves to 
try to study out and solve every question as it 
comes up in a Christlike way. 


V. State Sunday School Association 
This guide and director of Negro boys and girls 
in Mississippi to the need of right living is repre- 
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sented by Rev. I. B. Scott. The Rev. Mr. W. Fred 
Long, far-seeing leader of this splendid missionary 
work of the Mississippi Sunday School Association, 
said: “In one year the records show that Mr. 
Scott visited 45 counties, 75 county and other con- 
ventions, gave 500 addresses, visited 168 schools, 
held 38 miscellaneous meetings and 21 denomina- 
tional meetings, and visited 4 colleges and 28 day 
schools. He traveled 12,000 miles and touched 
approximately 60,000 people. Our committee is 
well pleased with this work.” 


VI. State Health Officer 

Far from being a negligible quantity in the oper- 
ations of this responsible contributor to the well- 
being of the people of the state, the Negro masses 
receive a considerable share of attention. Under 
the direction of Dr. Felix Underwood they are 
given care and solicitation in safeguarding their 
health, and sunshine and happiness are brought to 
their homes to displace misery and sorrow. 


VII. Rural Development Work 


Something generally unthought of by the con- 
tenders that nothing good can come out of the 
South for the Negro happened ten years ago when 
the Mississippi House of Representatives and the 
Senate in joint session, after being addressed for 
the first time in many years by a colored man, Rev. 
W. H. Braxton, passed a bill appropriating $25,- 
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000 to be used in rural development work among 
the Negroes of the state during the next biennial 
period to follow. 


VIII. Town and Country School Authorities 


Town school boards and county supervisors 
throughout the state are busy collecting taxes for 
providing better buildings for Negro children. 
Quite a number have already been occupied. 
Superintendent Coleman, of Hinds County, and 
Superintendent Culkins, of Warren County, must 
be mentioned as pioneers in this work. 


IX. Individual Uplift Forces 

Among many prominent citizens of Mississippi 
who through various channels, public and private, 
are contributing to the movement for better oppor- 
tunities for the Negroes of the state are such noble 
persons as the Right Reverend Bishop Theodore 
DuBose Bratton, Rev. G. Gordon Smeade, Rev. 
Dr. Crisler, Hon. J. T. Thomas, Hon. B. W. Grif- 
fith, Judge Bingham, Mr. W. M. Buie, Mr. Blake 
W. Godfrey, Mrs. Marjorie McGehee, Mr. R. H. 
Green, Hon. John Rundle, Hon. Alfred Stone, the 
Rev. H. M. King, Miss Kate Markham Power, 
and hundreds of other honored men and women. 


X. The Press 


Throughout the state the press is found solidly 
standing for uplift and opportunity for the mem- 
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bers of our race. The Jackson Daily News, edited 
by Major Frederick Sullens, and numerous county 
papers are outspoken in encouraging industrial, 
economic, and educational development on behalf 
of the colored people of Mississippi. 


XI, State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


One of the strongest moulders of sentiment in 
the state is the Federation of Women’s Clubs. On 
one occasion this noble band of Southern ladies 
devoted one of the most important sessions of their 
state meeting to the Negro question and invited 
men who were authorities, both from within and 
without the state, to come and bring to them new 
ideas and thoughts on the Christian way of dealing 
with the problem of Negro improvement. 


XII, Mississippi Sociological Congress 


Every year there comes together a group of men 
and women under the name of the Mississippi So- 
ciological Congress with an earnest endeavor to 
discuss and improve racial relations. 


XIII. Southern White Churches 
During the past few years a number of Southern 
white churches have had as a distinct part of their 
budget and campaign for funds the appropriating 
of a definite amount of money for the training of 
our ministry and the assistance of our denomina- 
tional schools. 
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XIV. Groups of College Students 
In many of the white higher institutions of learn- 
ing there is organized a group of young men as a 
branch of the University Commission on Southern 
Race Relations, studying in a sympathetic manner 
every phase of the race problem. 


XV. Rehabilitation of Colored Cripples 
Under the able direction of Mr. George Arm- 
strong and Miss Mary S. Baker cripples are being 
gathered up from all over the state and at state 
expense being sent to various schools to be taught 
some vocation so that they can earn an honest, 
upright living. 


XVI. The Colored Blind 


The State Legislature two years ago made an 
appropriation for the colored blind and appointed 
a commission to undertake the work. Represent- 
ing this commission Senator Adams and Mrs. S. A. 
McBryde have been indefatigable workers in gath- 
ering together the colored blind and in watching 
their training and development in the blind depart- 
ment located at Piney Woods School. 


These sixteen distinct avenues through which 
the white people of Mississippi are seeking to aid 
our race are convincing evidences of the goodwill 
and interest which they hold for us. They have 
not been forced to do what is being done, and if 
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| they so desired they could easily leave the Negro 
_ people as they were before these movements for 


uplift were brought into being. I also feel that it 
was the constructive sentiment engendered by such 
good men as Hon. R. F. Everett, Hon. W. P. 
Mangum, Mr. J. P. Cox, and Messrs. Homer and 
Emmett Barwick that caused the Piney Woods 
Country Life School to be allowed to get a start. 
And now throughout the state all who know of 
the work of Piney Woods School are proud of it 
and its large number of students enrolled each 
year from Mississippi. 

Of course we know that not by any means has 
the ideal condition yet been reached. ‘There is 
much more to be done if the light of Christ is to 
be carried faithfully to every one living in darkness 
in our state. Nevertheless these pioneer move- 
ments have been begun in such fine spirit and have 
accomplished so much that they are worthy of our 
highest praise. The Negro people have themselves 
undertaken many efforts for self-improvement, but 
the purpose here is mainly to call attention to 
things that are being done by white people to help 
us to help ourselves. We must consider not only 
how far we have to go, but how far we have come. 
Truly, we can think of these agencies for uplift 
and these friends of Negro education, all working 
together for a common purpose, as a real League 
of Neighbors. And who is our neighbor? To 
Christ we can easily give the answer. 


VII 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


some men live long after they have passed 

from the stage of action. But Abraham 
Lincoln has done more than to live after his death. 
He has grown and what is more, he continues to 
grow. It is safe to say that no other American has 
grown so much in the last thirty or forty years as 
he has grown. A short time ago ten of our fore- 
most Americans who have died might have been 
mentioned without including the name of Lincoln; 
to-day there is but one other American who has 
wrought, and lived, and died, whose name stands 
beside that of Lincoln. 

The warrior may live after he has passed from 
life because of the battles he has won in some war. 
A statesman may live when gone because he was 
the champion of some cause held dear in the hearts 
of many people whom he represented. An in- 
ventor may live because from his brain came an in- 
vention that has blessed humanity. All these may 
live in bronze and imperishable granite, but the 
one who lives and continues to grow long after he 
has passed away must do so because of something 
that strikes deeper in the souls of men than can 
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come from winning battles or speaking or putting 
laws on statute books. The historian must find in 
such a one something more than that which made 
these great. Any man who thus grows as the 
years go by must have a heart that beats in true 
rhythm with the great throbbing heart of our 
common humanity—a heart that beats in unison 
with the best there is in hearts of all people and 
in all times. It is this that accounts for the con- 
tinuing growth of Lincoln. There are coming to 
light now and then bits and fragments of letters 
and papers—all of which shed new light on the life 
and character of Lincoln. As this new light comes 
it brings with it added evidence of the honesty and 
loyalty there was in the heart of this American, 
and that is why he won the name of Honest Old 
Abe. 

Some one has said—‘‘ To have the strength of a 
man and use it like an animal, is beastly, but to 
have the strength of an animal, and use it like a 
man, is manly.” Here was a man whose word was 
law, and by the wave of his hand he could make 
and unmake men. He had to deal with large and 
perplexing problems, but he found time to give to 
the little things that stirred the hearts of the poor 
and humble. You know the story about little 
Bennie. It was one of the incidents during the 
Civil War that showed the bigness of that heart 
that beat in the breast of Lincoln. 

It is pardonable in the mass of our colored citi- 
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zens that they seem to feel that the biggest and 
best thing Lincoln ever did was to sign the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. To be sure, we were 
beneficiaries of that act, and as such, we must in a 
measure feel we owe a debt of gratitude to those 
who were so deeply interested in our behalf, but 
it was not the signing of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation that gave the highest testimony of the 
character of Lincoln. It was his loyalty to his — 
oath to protect and defend the Constitution, and 
his refusal to do anything which he believed not 
in keeping with that oath. 

Great pressure was brought to force him to abol- 
ish slavery. He was falsely accused by the Aboli- 
tionists in the North, and especially by the most 
of New England. As spokesman of those who 
sought to force him to issue a proclamation abolish- 
ing slavery Horace Greeley wrote to him saying: 

‘We do not understand the course you seem to 
be pursuing concerning slavery.” 

To this Lincoln replied: “I would have no one 
in doubt as to the course I seem to be pursuing 
concerning slavery. I would save the Union. I 
would save it in the shortest possible manner under 
the Constitution. If I could save the Union by 
saving slavery, I would do it. If I could save the 
Union by destroying slavery, I would do it. If I 
could save the Union by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would do that. If there be those 
who would not save the Union without saving 
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slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be 
those who would not save the Union without de- 
stroying slavery, I do not agree with them. My 
paramount object is to save the Union, and neither 
to save nor destroy slavery.” 

When I read those words of Lincoln, I said, if I 
had been a slave I would have thrown up my hat 
in honor of the man who saw above every other 
consideration his duty to the Constitution he had 
sworn to protect and defend. Whatever may have 
been his personal feelings in the matter, he was 
too patriotic to be swayed by them, and he was too 
brave to be driven to yield to threats or entreaties 
that would have him move from the course which 
he believed to be the true one for him to follow as 
the President of the whole country, and all its 
citizens. Those are not the words of a temporizing 
politician; they are not the words of a partisan 
who would fling national security to the wind in the 
wish to gain popular favor, but they were the 
words of a patriot and statesman of the highest 
order. 

How strange it is that men who strive for honor 
and who seek to be remembered by posterity do 
not learn that true greatness does not come from 
the things men usually call great, but from an 
unbending attitude toward the common things of 
our common humanity. Lincoln was one of the 
common people. He did not grow from the top 
downward, but he sprang upward from among the 
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common people. From the most humble begin- 
nings he rose to the highest place in the gift of 
the people. He finished his work, and passed on, 
and now after the lapse of seventy years he has 
grown in the hearts of the people till he stands in 
memory and esteem far above the place he held 
when he was laid to rest. 

In addition to the qualities possessed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he had a directness of speech and an 
analytical mind that saw to the bottom of things, 
and when he spoke, it was with a voice and manner 
that convinced hearers of his sincerity. 

It is said that the learned Edward Everett Hale 
spoke for over an hour and delivered a scholarly 
address. But the speech of Lincoln delivered at 
the dedication of the field of Gettysburg was less 
than five minutes in length.’ To-day it is doubtful 
if any one knows or remembers a sentence of that 
speech of Edward Everett Hale but that speech of 
Lincoln has become a classic, and the education of 
no high school student is complete until he has 
read and re-read that short address. In it there 
is a patriotic fervor, a tenderness of heart, a sym- 
pathy for those who have sacrificed so much, that 
it has been given a foremost place in the choice 
literature of our nation. It is short. Hear it: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. | 
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“We are now engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

“But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power to 
add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us; that from 
these honored dead we take renewed devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” | 

When some man prominent in affairs passes 
away the question is often asked, ‘“‘ What did he 
leave, and to whom was it given?” Some have left 
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millions to be squandered by undeserving heirs, 
and some have left thrones and power to be fought 
for by contending factions. But here is one who 
came up from the ground and from no titled line- 
age. He left no vast sums in dollars, but he left 
a rich inheritance to which all of the common peo- 
ple have been made joint heirs. To struggling 
youth everywhere, he has left a living example of 
what is possible for one to acquire who has no 
other backing than honesty of heart and mind, and 
who is willing to make the most of small oppor- 
tunities. 


“ He gave to the world the best he had, 
And the best came back to him.” 
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the greatest money producing industry in 

the United States, that of growing cotton. 
Possibly five per cent of machine power is involved. 
The other power requirements are about fifteen 
per cent mule, twenty per cent man, and sixty per 
cent woman and child power. 

If the Technocrats would make a survey, this 
would show that to keep women and children out 
of Southern cotton fields would end ruinous over- 
production of the staple, permit immediate price 
stabilization by the codperative associations, and 
restore the purchasing power of the farmers. 
Moreover, by removing the excessive supply of 
cheaply produced cotton oil shortening from com- 
petition with hog lard, with the proper tariff on 
foreign substitutes, the corn grower would be given 
a chance to get back on his feet. The underlying 
cause of the mortgage foreclosure on the farms in 
Iowa is the fact that Mississippi women and chil- 
dren produce, at slave labor cost, a commodity to 
replace the profit-bearing product of the Iowa corn 
grower. ‘Thousands of factories throughout the 
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country are idle or working unprofitable part time 
schedules because of this labor condition. 

To prohibit women and children from growing 
cotton would put production within consumption 
limits, and yet give employment to a million or 
more idle men in the cotton belt. It would enable 
the corn and cotton growers to realize the cost of 
production plus a profit with which to buy manu- 
factured goods, which in turn would provide work 
for several million men in all lines of industry and 
transportation. It easily could be the major step 
of the several steps needed to make the wheels of 
industry move. 

More than fifty per cent of the work necessary 
to produce a crop of Southern cotton is done by 
women and by children under sixteen years of 
age, white and black. An eight million bale crop 
of good staple will net the producers more money 
than a sixteen million bale crop. If these two 
statements are true, and most of us know they 
are, then it must follow that the labor of women 
and children is a total loss to the farmers; and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it actually makes the 
income of the family less than if they did not pro- 
duce a pound of cotton. This is an unholy waste 
of human effort not matched in any other country 
or industry; it is absolutely unnecessary, and it is 
nothing less than criminal negligence if allowed to 
continue. This was the chief cause of the stagna- 
- tion of business for many years prior to the World 
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War, and its blighting effects abated only during 
the subsequent inflation period. The situation is 
to-day worse than ever. 

In his heart no farmer wants his wife and 
younger children to work in a cotton field. He 
dreams of a farm free from debt, with all the 
necessities and some of the comforts of life for his 
family. Instead, thousands of farms are reverting 
to the states for unpaid taxes, and few families 
have the needed clothes and the variety and quan- 
tity of food they should have. Hundreds of the 
children never saw inside a dentist’s office, never 
saw a radio, never attended a moving picture show, 
and, to get the school books required by law, they 
must deny themselves other much-needed articles. 
Thousands of children and their mothers are in the 
cotton fields by daylight; they remain there until 
darkness drives them home; and then the tired 
mother must prepare the evening meal, and attend 
to other household duties. The clothes of some of 
the children may be discarded flour or meal bags 
with openings cut for the head and arms, although 
one of the several bales of cotton they produce 
would make cloth sufficient to last the family for 
life. Because of the damnable system permitted 
to exist for more than half a century, the farmer 
is compelled to use the entire family to help pro- 
duce twice as much cotton as he should in order 
to get money for taxes, medicines, and other items 
which require cash. By his own efforts he could 
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produce half as much cotton and this would net 
more money than the work of the entire family. 
The wife and children then would have some time 
for homemaking and providing food for home use. 
But no farmer can quit the system until and unless 
all farmers quit simultaneously. 

Regardless of Technocracy, or denial by the few 
who may profit by the evil, or the politician’s 
evasion and fear of getting the matter out into the 
open, the bald fact remains that this condition of 
child labor does exist and is the cancer eating at 
the vitals of the cotton industry, with a direct 
adverse effect upon all American industry. Inti- 
mate knowledge of this condition makes it almost 
painful to watch the efforts of our well financed 
religious and social leaders in their useless and 
hopeless fight for prohibition, when a moment’s 
reflection will convince any clear thinking person 
that in one month there is more real hunger, suffer- 
ing, and want on account of low price cotton due 
to overproduction by unpaid child labor, than ever 
resulted in a year by the open saloon in the wide 
open days of old. If the prohibitionist’s chief 
excuse for living is the self-appointed guardianship 
of the children’s welfare, could there be found any- 
where on earth an example of greater misdirected 
effort or overlooked opportunity? And, to put it 
mildly, it is little credit to our Southern leaders, 
who have permitted this condition to continue, to 
note that those states having the largest number of 
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underfed and underpaid children at work stand 
highest in the prohibition column. 
With the reason for the wretched condition of 


the cotton farmer well known, why cannot the 


governors of the Cotton States agree upon a plan to 
correct the cause rather than for the farm organ- 
izations to rush to Washington for legislative 
action, certain to injure the farmer and provide no 
permanent relief? Domestic allotment, collecting 
a tax from the American consumer under the guise 
of tariff equalization, with the return of the tax to 
the farmer who has signed an acreage reduction 
agreement, less, of course, the cost of collecting by 
an army of vote-getting supervisors and clerks; or, 
legal action to restrict acreage to fifty per cent of 
last year’s planting; or any of the numerous similar 


- schemes proposed, are foredoomed to failure for 


the simple reason that any such plan means a 
permit or license system which will inevitably lead 
to preference being given the man who votes right. 
Thus we shall have machine politics in its simplest 
form. The net result of any measure taxing the 
consumer will be just one more irritant added to 
an accumulation already dangerously near the 
revolution stage; it will be a wide open invitation 
to use substitutes and reduce cotton consumption; 
it will be no corrective for what ails the farmer, 
and will ultimately mean ruin for the cotton in- 
dustry, which under present conditions can mean 
but one thing—more idle men in the cotton belt. 
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Then too the farmer is not going to be told how 
many acres he may or may not plant. He is too 
handy with his shotgun. Back in 1912 in some 
localities he did not care so much for cattle 
dipping. Numbers of vats were dynamited, many 
enforcement officers killed, undying hatred and ill 
feeling created; and this condition continues to 
some extent to-day. Vats have been dynamited 
this year. Similar experience may be expected 
from the forced reduction of acreage, and baiting 
the farmer with a seven cent consumer’s tax will 
help the matter little. 

It is illegal for a child under sixteen years to 
work at a spinning or other machine, and the 
working hours of the women are fixed by law. 
Unquestionably producers of raw materials for 
manufacturing should have equal protection. Or- 
ganized labor is demanding a six hour day, and 
should have it; but is it consistent to ask for a 
shorter working day and idly stand by while Con- 
gress imposes a consumer’s tax upon the American 
public to make it possible to continue working 
women and children without pay, the chief reason 
for so much unemployment in our labor unions? 

Only as a last resort should the Federal Govern- 
ment be asked to take action in this direction. As 
a matter of fact, with the Treasury ruling against 
the entry into this country of lumber made in 
Russia with conscript and convict labor, there is 
an ever present thought in the mind of the Southern 
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cotton grower that Russia might retaliate by pro- 
hibiting the importation into the country of Ameri- 
can cotton because it is made with state convict 
and uncompensated child labor. However, while 
it is alleged that Europe has made monkeys of 
some of our international bankers, it is hoped that 
Russia will take a charitable view and not make 
goats of our cotton picking. But the possibility 
of retaliation is ever present. 

Uniform legislation by all the Cotton States is 
the logical solution, and there are several ways 
effective measures could be applied. The best 
perhaps is to tax the evil out of existence. It is 
true the power to tax is the power to destroy, but 
the power to destroy something bad is exactly 
equal to the power to destroy something good. A 
privilege tax, or its equivalent, in all the Cotton 
States, imposing $500 on each woman and each 
child under sixteen years employed in any way in 
the production of cotton, would end the system for 
all time. There could be no politics in this; no 
permits would be required; there would be no need 
for creating additional jobs; and such a tax would 
be less objectional than the industrial child labor 
act or any of the plans for acreage reduction. 
The tax collector’s bond would compel him to make 
the privilege tax collection, should occasion arise, 
and certainly we have a full quota of tax collectors. 


Minor offenses like murder, baby stealing, bank 


wrecking, and such trivial crimes may go un- 
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punished, or even overlooked, but evading assessed’ 
taxes in any appreciable amount is the surest and 
shortest known route to jail. 

The tax method would provoke less resentment 
amongst the farmers, for the majority of them 
would see that in this plan for the elimination of 
child labor by taxation, every man would have an 
equal break with his neighbor as well as with the 
entire cotton belt; and all the farmers ask of any- 
body is an unhampered even break. No farmer 
could consistently refuse to keep his wife and chil- 
dren out of the cotton field if he is paid so to do, 
and that is what the plan would amount to. There 
may be other and better ways, but any measure 
that will stop overproduction and at the same time 
give protection to the women and children should 
_have preference over all others; and no plan that 
does not give this protection should be considered. 


IX 


THE SPIRIT OF INTER-RACIAL GOODWILL 


HIRTY-EIGHT years ago, at a great 
Southern exposition, a Negro educator, 
with uplifted hand, uttered these memo- 
rable words: “In things purely social we can be 
as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to mutual progress.” That wise 
and far-reaching statement made by Booker T. 
Washington, at the Atlanta Exposition, at a time 
when the slightest blunder would have proved most 
unfortunate for the relations between the races in 
the United States, portrays ae real spirit of racial 
cooperation. 

The history of the past as well as that unfolding 
day by day shows us that all nations have had and 
still have their great and all-absorbing problems— 
problems in economics, finance, food supply, fuel 
regulations, taxes, and tariffs. Most stupendous of 
all are those deeper questions which concern the 
ethics and sometimes almost the very souls of the 
people—problems in which the stern and _ rock- 
bound convictions of one group and the same kind 
of convictions of another group cause many a 
bitter fight. Often the great souls giving their best 
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in these high causes come to realize at last that 
“the mills of God grind slowly,” and that time 
and patience beyond their generation have a 
divinely ordered part in demonstrating the truth. 
Because of the cosmopolitan make-up of her 
people, it would naturally seem that in America 
there would be, first, more numerous and more 
complex national problems; second, more difficulty 
in arriving at their solution; and third, the idea 
that, when they were finally settled, they would 
still bear the impress of the vagaries and miscon- 
ceptions of other lands. To the contrary, however, 
these conditions do not exist. That great and im- 
mortal guide known as the Constitution has 
visioned into the future and fundamentally settled 
beforehand many of America’s problems before 
they ever could arise; and, no matter what is the 
make-up of the population, this fact is wonderfully 
true: When a great question does arise and is set- 
tled in America, that settlement has the true Ameri- 
can significance and the true American style. 
America, welcoming the thousands and mul- 
tiplied thousands that from afar enter her wide- 
flung gates, has with them a technique that is 
unique in all history. Into her melting pot they 
go, and in one way or another each is reached by 
her day schools, her night schools, her visiting 
nurses, her truant officers, her laws, and her civic 
requirements and regulations. Thus they become 
subjects and sworn defenders of this government, 
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pledged to the protection of the Stars and Stripes 
and of American Laws, holding the right to 
America’s privileges and to America’s boundless 
opportunities. The wisdom that long ago drew up 
our fundamental line of national progress foresaw 
that inter-racial codperation would mean to our 
nation, among other virtues, tolerance, growth, 
adjustment, charity, harmony, efficiency, internal 
peace, power, and progress. Following this prin- 
ciple America has quickly become the richest and 
greatest nation on earth, and the only one that 
holds a light by which other lands may see the way 
to justice and opportunity. 

This picture of America and her ideals is a 
canvas of figures and faces of many colors. On 
almost every part of the canvas are dark faces as 
well as white. In some places only a few dark 
faces are seen; in other places many; and down 
in the Southeastern quarter of the country are 
myriads of them. It would seem that in this great 
democratic nation we should have a people willing 
for all races and colors to enjoy equal rights and 
privileges; but for one reason or another we have 
denied certain peoples the rights and liberties for 
which the forefathers fought and died. The spirit 
of this generation is not the same spirit that 
governed the founding of the nation. In the South 
particularly a fear of social pressure and criticism 
has made thinking people slaves to old prejudices, 
and to conventionality and sometimes ignorance in 
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the matter of race relationships. The colored man 
is regarded as inferior, and his will and activities 
therefore as subject to domination. In the North, 
while the American of darker color is not ostracized 
from public places and does not go unrepresented 
in the machinery of government, he is allowed to 
exist under the feeling that he has the same oppor- 
tunity as any other American, only to be rudely 
awakened to his real position when occasion arises. 
And so, in our own great and wonderful America 
we have a problem involving the white American 
and the dark American, the latter representing | 
one-tenth of our population. 

One look into history shows us that no race has 
yet been able to master a feeling of superiority. 
No nation has yet been strong enough to withstand 
the presence of a weaker people in its midst. The 
very liberty the stronger race dares to take with 
the weaker has been the undoing of nations time 
and again. 

We shall not attempt to show how each of the 
empires of the past rose and fell; but there is one 
that illustrates so well our reason for their failure 
to stand that we must call attention to it. That 
empire was Rome, at one time the mistress of the 
world. In those days to be a Roman was to be 
indeed favored of the gods. No man asked for 
more. He could not, for his countrymen were 
known throughout the universe not only for their 
valor and conquests but also for their integrity and 
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virtue. For decades accordingly they aided and 
protected the weaker powers against their more 
powerful and aggressive neighbors. Then came 
the change, slowly but none the less surely. The 
Romans could not understand the politics of the 
East nor the character of its people. They were 
constantly disturbed by the quarrels and intrigues 
of the various states and by the outbreaks against 
their own authority. They were attracted by the 
opportunities for gaining wealth and influence; so 
they began to interfere more and more directly. 
They made unrighteous use of their superior posi- 
tion by forcing obedience to their will. Then, even 
at the height of power, began the decline of their 
great empire. 

So we might multiply examples, showing how 
the inexorable law of retribution never fails. Now 
what was the one cause of the downfall of these 
aggressive, domineering people? It was the lack of 
the vital essence, the spirit of understanding, good- 
will, and codperation. They wanted to be served 
‘but never to serve. In other words, selfishness 
caused their downfall, just as it will cause the 
downfall of any nation, no matter how great it may 
be. Their history has a meaning for us. We are 
far from satisfied with the spirit of racial intol- 
erance as it is manifested in America. Just when 
we begin to feel optimistic about relations between 
the races, the newspapers come out with harrowing 
details of some outrage perpetrated in a frenzy of 
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racial hatred. Can we help in any way to cure this 
evil which sooner or later will result in America as 
it has done in other countries? 

Let us see what is happening in Africa. We are 
told that there is a racial menace there. In an 
address before the Natal Missionary Conference, 
quoted in the South Africa Outlook, Ray E. Phil- 
lips, missionary of the American Board, specializ- 
ing in Christian social service work in South Africa, 
declared that a large number of native South 
Africans are becoming communistically inclined, 
and are increasingly feeling that the wrongs done 
them by the white man cannot be righted by 
peaceful means alone. They are losing their faith 
in the government and they feel that the mis- 
sionaries have betrayed them by standing silently 
by while the unscrupulous invaders have grabbed 
their land and driven them to work. They see 
wide discrepancies in wages paid white and black 
workers for the same work, and they see the utter 
cant and hypocrisy in the liquor laws, which grant 
to the white man unlimited rights and prohibit 
liquor to the natives in towns. All down the line, 
especially in the economic field, the native feels 
that he is being discriminated against by the white 
invader. It is the old, old story once more of 
man’s inhumanity to man. | 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture 
and see that where there has been codperation and 
goodwill success has been the result in the form of 
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peace and prosperity. For many years, as we 
know, Ireland suffered under the unfair treatment 
of England. She wanted home rule and felt that 
she had a right to her demands. England could 
not see her point of view. Consequently there were 
friction and bitterness between the two; but, unlike 
the arrogant, intolerant nations of which we have 
spoken, England became convinced that Ireland 
was right, and now there is peace and harmony. 
The United States in her policy with Cuba has 
shown a fine spirit of goodwill and understanding. 
In many ways the island has been helped. Much 
constructive work has been done. There are better 
schools, home life is improved, and disease is fast 
being overcome. During the World War, the spirit 
of codperation and goodwill between France and 
her allies caused the defeat of Germany. Although 
just now there is on the market a book from the 
hand of Clemenceau full of bitterness toward Foch, 
Wilson, and others, this spirit was not manifested 
during the war, for, if it had been, the chances of 
victory would have been considerably lessened. At 
one time Clemenceau wrote a sharp letter to Gen- 
eral Foch criticizing the discipline in the American 
army. The rebuke was taken in the right spirit, 
for all were interested in one objective and that 
was the making of the world safe for democracy, 
and personal feelings were laid aside. 

The Jew is a fine example of a people that tries 
to cultivate the spirit of codperation and goodwill. 
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In spite of the persecutions and humiliations of all 
sorts to which he has been subjected, he is the 
money power of the world to-day. Julius Rosen- 
wald is an example of how the Jew cooperates with 
others for the common good of all. The Fund 
named for him, established in 1912 and amounting 
in 1929 to $23,182,238, has for its object the im- 
provement of the “health and education of 
Negroes, other backward races, and other persons 
of small means.” In a certain Middle West town 
a Jewish store is manifesting the spirit of goodwill 
by giving gifts to each of a hundred girl graduates 
of the local high school. David Lloyd George 
praised the race in these significant words: “ Give 
the Jews fair play in their Palestine undertaking. 
They are carrying out one of the most interesting 
and fruitful experiments of the age.” 

The story is told of a Jew who came to a meet- 
ing of the Ku Klux Klan but was stopped at the 
door with the statement that he was not welcome. 
His answer was, “‘ I don’t vant to be at the meetin’. 
I vant to sell you some good sheets! ” The Jew 
is winning out by his spirit of tolerance and good- 
will. He does not waste his time or energy by 
hating his fellowman. He keeps right on being 
kind and making money with which he helps him- 
self and others. 

Recently there has come to our attention the 
splendid way in which Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Brown, 
a Negro farmer and his wife, of Altheimer, Ark., 
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are cooperating in helping Philander Smith Col- 
lege. The General Education Board offered the 
school $25,000 and white citizens of Little Rock 
pledged $50,000 on condition that the colored 
people raise $51,000 in three years. Mr. Brown 
pledged $1,000 for the three years, but paid the 
entire amount during the first year. Later the 
Rosenwald Fund offered $2,250 for the library of 
the school, provided the colored people raised 
$4,500. Mr. Brown offered to pay all of the $4,500 
himself, and has already given $1,500 of the 
amount. ‘These are not by any means the only 


colored people who have codperated with the white 


people in helping our schools. We are glad to say 
that the Negro is realizing that he must do this 
sort of thing more and more. He knows that as 
his wealth increases, so must the idea of codpera- 
tion and goodwill take such a hold upon him that 
he will consider it a privilege to do all in his power 
for the common good of all. 

There seem to be four main elements of inter- 
racial codperation and goodwill. First, there must 
be sympathetic understanding. This must have its 
origin in the Biblical injunction, ‘“‘ Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you,” and should 
be tempered by a look back into the past for his- 


torical explanations and by a careful reading of 


the literature of the race in question. A facing of 
the living conditions among an oppressed people 
will explain much that is called looseness. The 
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lack of proper facilities for the health and culture 
of any group can easily be responsible for short- 
comings in its code of ethics. 

Second, there should be an appreciation of the 
good qualities in other races. In this connection 
we immediately think of the beautiful tribute paid 
by Archibald Rutledge to a friend who is a Negro. 
The fascinating and powerful article was published 
in The Outlook, the year before last. Mr. Rut- 
ledge says of the son of the plantation cook: 
“We are still holding hands, Prince and I, as we 
go down the mysterious road of life. The grip 
tightens as it did of old whenever we feel that dan- 
ger and the unknown are near. ...4I owe to 
Prince what I hope is a fair understanding of life’s 
deeper values. . . . We belong to alien races, but 
we are brothers.” 

Third, there should be a sense of justice and a 

love of fair play. Unfortunately, it seems that this 
attribute is difficult to cultivate. Justice is the first 
step toward inter-racial goodwill, and a long one. 
Disfranchisement, restrictions against the buying 
of a house one is able to afford, and second class 
train accommodations for which full fare is paid, 
are daily violations of the fundamental principle; 
but worse than these is the murder of an accused 
citizen at the hands of a revengeful mob. Doubt- 
less you remember when the hospital was built for 
disabled soldiers at Tuskegee, Alabama. Some 
persons contended that the staff should consist of 
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Negro doctors and nurses, and others were in- 
sistent that the hospital should be operated by a 
white personnel; and the Ku Klux Klan paraded 
up and down in front of the premises. All of us 
know the outcome. Our government decided that 
Negro physicians and assistants were best suited to 
wait upon the Negro patients. How we wish that 
we might truthfully say that justice is always 
shown! 
Fourth, there must be a willingness to express 
one’s goodwill—to put one’s ideas into practice. 
It is not hard to uphold that which everybody 
likes, and it is easy to be on the popular side for 
the moment; but it is difficult to champion the 
cause which is frowned upon by the majority. 
The Abolitionists were fine examples of men un- 
afraid who helped to change the history of a nation. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe made many enemies be- 
cause of her immortal book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but what did she care for that? She felt the cause 
to be a just one, and so she spoke out. It is a 
fine thing to desire to be sympathetic, to appre- 
ciate the good qualities in other races, and to be 
just; but how much better and nobler it is to act 
upon these impulses! We are not judged by our 
desires or intentions, but by the things that we do. 
You remember the old saying: “‘ The way to hell 
is paved with good intentions.” If we want 
the spirit of inter-racial goodwill and codpera- 
tion to pervade the earth, we must do our part. 
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“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” 

Let us now consider how we may secure this 
feeling of fellowship for all people of all races. 
We can never bring it to pass if there is arrogance 
on one side or the other. Mutual admiration is the 
key to the situation. Each race must find some 
quality of the other that it wishes to cultivate in 
itself. It might be well to think of some of the 
outstanding characteristics of the two races in 
America and see if they are worthy of emulation. 
Consider the white man. He is an organizer, hav- 
ing established such systems as the Ten Cent stores 
and the Standard Oil Company. He is logical. 
With him two and two always make four—never 
more or less. He looks at cold facts, and either a 
thing is or it is not. He is determined. He has 
a singleness of purpose when he attacks a job. We 
have always admired the early pioneers who 
braved all dangers and hardships to settle in a new 
country. The white man is inventive. Some may 
say that he is lazy to plan so many labor-saving 
devices, but we think he is very smart to ‘“ make 
his head save his heels.” He thinks in terms of 
big things. The skyscrapers of our large cities 
show that he is always reaching out and beyond, 
trying to do that which seems impossible. He 
thinks ahead. He plants trees not only for the 
present generation but for his sons, and their chil- 
dren, and their descendants; and lays the founda- 
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tion not simply for to-day but for many decades 
to come. He has marvelous initiative. Sometimes 
this might need to be curbed; and it may even go 
so far as to become aggressive. He has a practical 
religion. Aisthetic culture alone, he finds, is a 
thing of the past. His religion is made the basis 
of real life. He is reliable and responsible, because 
he has had his own way to make; he has had to 
rely upon himself for success or failure. It has 
taken generations for the Caucasian to develop 


_ these qualities. It would help other races a great 


deal if, instead of taking unto themselves whatever 
vices they can see, they would try to cultivate his 
virtues. 

The Negro also has traits that are God-given 
and that other races might do well to emulate; but 
too often he has a tendency to sneer at his own 
good qualities, and to think that many of those 
characteristics which belong to him are not worth 
while. It is a grave error for any individual to 
feel that way. The Negro’s religion is a part of 
him. His childlike but tremendous faith in a God 


who mixed things up and yet who is certainly 


capable of straightening them out, is a great source 
of power to him. It was the thing that helped him 
to pass through slavery without becoming bitter 
and full of hatred for the whole world. We have 
heard white people say that in hours of distress 
they have turned to some colored man or woman 
for consolation, for there they would find a soul 
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that seemed to live close to the Heavenly Father. 
The religion of the Negro people is a beautiful 
attribute; and out of it have grown the soul- 
stirring spirituals which all people love. Without 
a country, those who sang in a dark day were in- 
vincibly hopeful of a better land to come, and 
helped to cheer each other with their inborn sense 
of rhythm. Patience is another outstanding quality 
of the Negro; and he is kind. Many white 
travelers will tell you that they pass by homes of 
their own people to ask colored people for some- 
thing to eat. Some persons may sneer at this and 
say it is because the Negro is “easy,” but they 
are mistaken. Our only Perfect Example com- 
manded us: “ Be ye kind one to another.” There 
have been instances of freedmen who took care of 
their former masters who had fallen on darker 
days. How can any one say that such a beautiful 
spirit is not to be desired? And there is still an- 
other characteristic, one which in the younger 
generation needs encouragement, and that is polite- 
ness. We are not speaking of the subservient kind 
of politeness, but of that respect which the young 
should show for the old. When the Negro is not 
polite it is because he is imitating somebody else. 
Those of us who have come in contact with native 
Africans have observed the marked degree of cul- 
ture in their manners. We have heard white 
people say often that one of the charming things 
about the Negro is his winning personality and his 
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friendly attitude. Missionaries in Africa say that 
they really do not want to leave the natives even 
for a short while. Really to know the Negro is to 
love him. A higher tribute cannot be paid than 
that of Jesus when He said, “I have called you 
friends.” Friendship abounds in acts of reciprocal 
kindness, in tenderness, and in permanence. It 
helps us to bear the strain and storm of adversity, 


and turns a deaf ear to evil report. May this 


quality never be suppressed! 

America as a nation has in the Negro a most 
patriotic citizen. Never in our history has a mem- 
ber of the race been a traitor to the Stars and 
Stripes. Brave and true as a soldier, in every war 
the man of color has done his part nobly and 
valiantly. Others have tried to play on his feel- 
ings by reminding him of the indignities he has 
suffered; and these agitators have urged him to be 
a traitor to his country; but never once has he 
faltered. 

America, open your eyes ere it is too late and 
give your love and protection to this loyal patriot 
within your borders, to one who has always upheld 
the Banner which proudly says to the world, 
“ This is the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! ” Let us make those words a reality in 
the case of every citizen, no matter who he may 
be. Might may seem to make right, but in the 
end, as has been seen in the illustrations which we 
have presented, right always triumphs over wrong; 
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and he who goes steadily forward, keeping himself 
in tune with the Infinite, will win out. Let every 
Negro remember in the future as his fathers did 
in the past that America is his country, and always 
be loyal to the Stars and Stripes. 

Now if such characteristics of each race as I 
have mentioned are recognized and understood by 
the other race, and seasoned with sympathy, appre- 
Clation, justice, and action, the result will be that 
our country will become a wonderful organization 
with logical conclusions tempered by kindness, 
cheerful determination, and shrewd inventiveness. 
We shall have big thoughts with a friendly con- 
sideration of others, initiative coupled with polite- 
ness, and a real religion, all going to make a re- 
liable people building a country to which they are 
unfailingly patriotic. Thus shall we be establish- 
ing a firm foundation, not only for the present 
generation but for those that are to come here- 
after; and we shall remain in truth one of the 
really great nations of the world. 


Printed in the United States of America. 
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